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Dear FRIEND, 


\ROM the moment of my having 

. peruſed, in a pamphlet written by 
the late benevolent and learned doctor 
Fothergill, an account of the inſtitution 
at Ackworth, I felt a deſire to viſit this 
monument of well directed charity, which 
even thoſe, who are not members of our 
ſociety, have mentioned with applauſe. 
Some few months have elapſed ſince I em- 
braced the opportunity of yielding to this 
deüre. Not to obſerve that I had grat ified 
n it 
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it were an injuſtice to my feelings. Una- 

voidable avocations withdrew me from the 
ſpot, after continuing there only two days ; 

a a ſhort period for my inquiries concerning 

an eſtabliſhment which may, without pre- 


ſumption, be ſtiled acceptable to the 


GREAT SOURCE of bounty, be- 
cauſe it is an earthly ring * a portion 
of his Creatures. 


If I had viewed a placc where the young 


mind was to be trained to knowledge and to 


virtue, without a variety of profitable refle- 
ctions, I ſhould have bluſhed afterwards at 
ſo culpable an indifference. It was on this 
occaſion that the ſentiments which I ſubmit 


to thy peruſal came crouding in upon me, 
the faſter, perhaps, becauſe I was, in ſome 


reſpects, a ſtranger to the meaſures hither- 
to purſued, and to the opinions of friends 


in general, relative to this intereſting and 


_ pious plan. The time was too ſhort for 
particular information; and not thoroughly 
obtaining it, I felt myſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſupplying the want of it by 
obſervation 
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obſervation and conjectures, Theſe, ac- 
companied with the narrative of what I 


really did diſcover, will form the ſubject 
of my * letter. 


The wards Treaſurer (whoſe judgment, 
_ perſeverance, and activity, diſcover, whilſt 
they reflect a luſtre on his character. and 
ſpread many advantages about the place, 
that the efforts of the human mind may 
riſe ſuperior to increaſing years) anſwered | 
my inquiries, in a manner fo obliging, 
that it were unjuſt to conceal, on this 
occafion, my grateful recollection of the 
pleaſure which I felt, during an interview 
that left me nothing to regret, except 
the ſhortneſs of its continuance, Nor is 
it leſs a debt to all the perſons who fill, 
under the committee, the ſeveral depart- 
ments of this inſtitution, to declare, that 
from an afliduous attention to their 
duty, an order fo happily arranged and 
admirably conducted has ariſen, that thoſe 
| who have obſerved it, believe that the Di- 
vine Hand is ſtretched over this founda- 
9a 4 tion 
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tion for immediate good, and for the pro- 
_ duction of bleſſings which ſhall deſcend 
on ages yet to come. 


Even in the firſt ſtages of this eſtabliſh- 
ment, children were brought, in ſuch num- 
bers, that maſters (of which the properly 
qualified appeared difficult to be found) were 
wanting to conduct their education. At this 
criſis, ſeveral friends, anxious to prove of 
ſervice to the ſociety, to ſtrengthen and 
advance the cauſe of truth, and to tranſ- 

mit an uſeful leſſon to poſterity, ſtepped 

forward, and, with diſintereſted zeal, de- 
voted no inconſiderable portion of their 
time in beſtowing inſtruction upon the 
firſt young ſcholars who were received at 
Ackworth. The emulation to do good, 
was diffuſively extended ; more tutors pre- 
ſented themſelves as ſucceſſors to the for- 
mer; yet even theſe were few, compa- 

ratively with the increafing number of 
their pupils. The generoſity of friends in 
different counties had given ſuch real vi- 


gour 
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gour and ſucceſs to the proceedings of 
the committee, as to enable them to pro- 


vide for their maintenance and inſtruc- 
tion. 


At this period, about one hundred and 
ninety boys, and one hundred and twenty 
girls are at Ackworth, reaping, under the 

eye of their preceptors, the advantages of 
a a judicious education. Not included in 
this number are more than ſixty child- 
ren, who, on the expiration of the time 
allotted for their continuance at the 
ſchool, returned to their parents ; thus 
making room for others, permitted to ſup- 
ply their places. The virtuous readers, 
who can ſurvey with pleaſure the thriving 
_ progreſs of unſullied charity, will feel a 
ſatisfaction at being told that the terms on 
which theſe children, ſent (except the few 
brought out of Scotland) from moſt parts 
of England, were admitted on this eſta- 
bliſhment, proved adequate to the diſcharge 


of 
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of board and clothing. But in the fame 
ſpirit of charity, they will lament that re- 
ſources are ſtill wanting ; and, if they are 
bleſſed with affluence, they will conſider 
themſelves as the ſtewards of heaven, and 


devote a proportional part of their pecu- 
niary enjoyments, that theſe reſources, 
wanted for the ſupport of the foundation, 
may be obtained. TY 


It may not be improper to remark, that 
the ſalarics of the officers and ſervants, the 
repairs of the premiſes, and the charges | 
for the conveyance of the children, . 
be paid. But mere payment to officers and 
ſervants, whoſe labours are ſingularly ath- 
duous, is not ſufficient. All indefatigable 
and uſeful zeal is well intitled to reward. 
To the exertion of this diſpoſition the 
ſchool may ſtand indebted for a multitude 
of advantages. Let even more would iſſue 
from the introduction (were it poſſible to 
accompliſh ſuch a point) of an augment- 
ed number of ſchool-maſters. 
Tam 
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am led to form the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations from the minute of the laſt 
yearly meeting, in which annual ſubſcrip- 
tions were recommended to the monthly 
and quarterly meetings. I give full credit 
to our friends for the benevolent effuſions 
of their hearts; and I wait, with all the 
confidence of hope, to hear that ſupplies, 
adequate to every occaſion, have been raiſed 
by means the leaſt burthenſome to the con- 
tributors. The ſucceſs, which has accom- 
panied the ſincere endeavours taken to edu- 
cate the youth at Ackworth, is a perſua- 
five call to charity. I more than flatter. 
myſelf it will be heard; and that the libe- 
ral ſubſcriptions of our friends will afford 
convincing proofs that, in ſupporting this 
inſtitution, we are influenced by one con- 


genial ſpirit. 


When I reflect, that if a multitude of 
children had not received a ſhelter, from 
vice and wretchedneſs, in the ſeminary at 
Ackworth, the great duty enjoined to us 
from above, of ſowing in the minds of 


youth 
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youth the uncorrupted ſeeds of true reli- 
gion and of uſeful learning, would not 
have been duly regarded ; when I contem- 
plate the declining condition of ſociety, 
which has, with too much juſtice, been 
aſcribed to a connivance at the depar- 
ture of our youth from that ingenuous 
and unaffected ſimplicity of manners 
which, under Providence, was as a wall of 
Ae when we became a people; and 
whilſt I ſtill perceive cauſe to apprehend, 
that if the riſing generation be not effec- | 
tually inſtructed to obſerve * the day of 
„ ſmall things,” conſequences ſeverely 
detrimental to the ſacred intereſts of that 
truth which we profeſs, may rapidly ſtrike 
root; I look with joy upon that pious | 
inſtitution, of which the doors ſtand open 
for the admiſſion of uncultivated youth; 
and where improved in the points of 
ſerviceable knowledge, and (what exceeds 
that knowledge) the rectitude of the 
heart, they may congratulate themſelves 
on their eſcape from thoſe impreſſions 
which have led others to an indulgence 
in 
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in reproachful liberties, and on acquire- 
ments which may hereafter place them 

companions in the path of modeſt worth, 

and probity and peace amongſt the ho- 
nourable and beneficent members of ſociety 
at large. It is greatly to be withed, that 
friends were unanimous in their opi- 
nion concerning the utility of this ſchool ; 
that they were ſenſible of the quick profi- 
ciency in exerciſes of ſeveral of the child- 
ren during a comparatively ſhort time of 

trial ; and that they ſaw the awkward pu- 
pils in the art of writing, of the preceding 
year, emerged from incapacity, and teach- 
ing penmanſhip to their companions. A 
proſpect of this affecting nature, heighten- 
ed by the grave and decent conduct of the 
ſcholars, by the wiſe and gentle, yet re- 
ſtrictive modes of treating them, and by 
the harmony and order that ſurround them, 
would act with irreſiſtible but ſweet com- 
pulſion, and make the rich, and thoſe who 
are removed from poverty, beſtow their 
bounty, and rejoice to gain, as valuable in- 
tereſt for their donations, the conſciouſneſs 
of 
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of having fulfilled a neceſſary and import- 
ant duty. 


It is rumoured, that ſome friends have 
repreſſed their inclinations to contri- 
bute munificently to the maintenance of 
this ſchool, from an imaginary fear that 
on the arrival of a future period, it would 
be rendered free. If the concluſion which 
we muſt draw from hence is, that foo many 
advantages can deſcend to poſterity, ſuch 
an idea may excite a ſmile, but to con- 
vince us that it is well founded is beyond 
its power. 


The maxim that every age ſhould make 
proviſion for its own poor is, in the ab- 
ſtrat, too juſt to be refuted. But, exa- 
mined under particular points of view, it 
will give way to the opinion, that every 
age is not equally inclined to grant a main- 
tenance to its poor; that the wealth of 
nations, like the property of individuals, 
is fluctuating and uncertain; that many 
may hereafter be circumſcribed in the exer- 

tion 
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tion of the power, which they now poſleſs, 
of doing good with a diſtinguiſhed libera- 
lity; and that even the deſcendants of 
ſome, who now withhold their contribu- 
tions, may have occaſion to lament that 
their anceſtors, reſiſting the pure ſpirit of 
diffufive charity, had not conſidered the 
ſchool at Ackworth as the object of their 
beneficence. Whatever circumſtances may 
ariſe, it is not unnatural to imagine, that 
when this very ſchool ſhall have been eſta- 
bliſhed on ſo broad and flouriſhing a baſis, 

as to preclude the uſual neceffity of ſup- 
port, by ſubſcriptions, opportunities of 
doing good will preſent themſelves in all 
ages, and in all countries, to the benevo- 
lent and well-diſpoſed. Wherefore ſhould 
we wait until the morrow, retaining, with- 
in our hands, that which, if advanced to- 
day, in pious hope that Providence would 
ſhed bleflings on the gift, might lead, 
almoſt within the moment, to great and 
durable advantage? Early and bountiful 
ſubſcriptions would produce the happieſt 
of conſequences. This ſeminary, ſuffici- 
3 eently 
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ently capacious to receive awe hundred 
children more might then be filled; as, 
even now near fifty are on the liſt, 
and waiting for the next convenient ad- 
miſſion. The augmentation of ſubſcrip- 
tions would give riſe to ample and effec- 
tual proviſions for the many children of 
indigent parents, whoſe want is cheerfully, 
but with difficulty, relieved by the ſmall 
meetings of which they are members. 


At the commencement of this inſtitu- 
tion, ſeveral friends were apprehenſive 

that it would prove more than difficult to 
maintain a ſtrict decorum in the words and 

ations of the ſcholars. That amongſt 
| three hundred children, ſome, previous to 
their admiſſion, may have contracted diſ- 
graceful habits, which only ſeafonable 
checks, and frequent admonitions, with 
the Divine aſſiſtance, could eradicate, ap- 
pears a truth too evident to be diſputed. 
Yet it may fafely be affirmed that, in the 
| ſchool at Ackworth, ſo powerful is the 
| prevalence of — example, and ſuch the 


weight 
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weight of the inſtructions of that love, 
which neither wounds nor ſpares, that 
whatever is unbecoming, either in word or 
deed, has rarely been perceived amongſt 
them. The reader will wonder the leſs at 
this aſſertion, when he confiders the means 
adopted to prevent theſe puerile irregula- 
rities. Twelve monitors, endued with ta- 
lents ſuperior to thoſe poſſeſſed by the 
generality of their companions, and re- 
taining that pre-eminence, which is the 
juſt reſult of an invariable ſteadineſs and 
decorum, are appointed to aſſiſt in the 
ſchools, to keep a ſtrict eye upon the con- 
duct of the reſt, and to inſert the names 
of the offenders in a book, expreſsly ſet 
apart for that purpoſe. The ſecond day 
of the week is appointed for their trials, 
at which the Treaſurer and the Maſters 
preſide, and, according to the nature of the 
_ delinquency, either admoniſh by ſtrict ad- 
vice, or proceed to cenſure, or give orders 
for correction. This book, the ſervice- 
able but alarmin g record of the tranſgreſ 
ſions of the children, is open to the com- 


B mittee. 
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mittee. The former, aware of this cir- 
cumſtance, preſerve a guard upon their 
words, and, from @ dread of ſhame, are cau- 
tious not to merit reprehenſion from num- 
bers of reſpectable and diſcerning friends. 
But there is ſtill a nobler paſſion which, 
I ſhould hope, muſt influence their conduct; 
gratitude for tender care, for ſerviceable 
inſtructions, and for many great advant- 
ages poured on them by the properly di- 
rected hand of beneficence. Animated with 
a lively ſenſe of benefits received, they 
will call up, through the permiſſion of 
the Divine grace, the virtuous reſolu- 
tion of avoiding, by every means within 
their power, all cauſes of offence. Yet 
not alone to this diſcipline is the ſchool 
at Ackworth materially indebted for a va- 
riety of advantages reſulting from the well- 
attempered order that prevails on all occa- 
fions, and in all departments. Import- 
ant ſervices accompany that wholeſome rule 
of habituating the children to the mainte- | 
nance of a filent attention. Silence has 
been called the nurſe of thoughts. But 
that 
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that abſtract filence, which, as a people, 
we labour to obtain, partakes of a ſubli- 
mer nature: it leads to an exalted culti- 
vation of the mind, and renders it ſuſcep- 
tible of impreſſions from the Divine 
Author of all good. 


Another benefit ariſes in favour of the 
children who are admitted to the ſeminary 
at Ackworth, and we may trace it in their 
abſolute excluſion, through the courſe of 
education, from the company of thoſe 
who are profeſſors of a different religion. 
Anxious that ſuch a circumſtance ſhould 
totally prevail within my own ſchool, I 
have hitherto given admittance to no child- 
ren but thoſe of friends. But, I am much 
miſtaken if moſt ather ſchools (Ackworth 
excepted) do not receive children of 
other religious communities ; and hence 
_ originates (what cannot too ſtrictly be 


avoided) a baneful intermixture of man- 
ners, that wears off the truly ſerviceable 
decorum reſulting from 4 guarded educa- 
tian. This inconvenience, more alarming 

B 2 than, 
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than, at the firſt glance, it may poſſibly 
appear, might be remedied, if friends 
would more liberally encourage ſchool- 
- maſters, ſeveral of whom are compelled, 
by the neceſſity of procuring ſubſiſtence 
for their families, to follow this incon- 
venient practice. 


With whatever diſcontent ſome parents 
obſerve the minute by which the children 
are forbidden to accompany either them 

or their friends from the ſchool at Ack- 
worth, to inns and other places, I hope 
and truſt that the committee will never be 
perſuaded to give up ſo wiſe a regulation. 
Of what ſervice could the indulgence prove 
either to the inſtitution, to the parents, 
or to the children? Would not the ab- 
ſence of even a few hours from the neceſ- 
fary duties of their ſtation, unhinge the 
infant mind, and draw it from the grow- 
ing love of wholeſome application ? Would 


| It not excite within the breaſt of other 


children a train of wiſhes which it would 
be wrong to gratify? Should they thus 
reaſon with themſelves (and certainly they 

would 
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would) © One of my ſchool-fellows was in- 
dulged the other day with leave of abſence, 
and now my parents are come, why ſhould 
J be deprived of the ſame pleaſure?” diſ- 
content might too generally prevail in the 
ſchool. — Should the rules be ſuffered 
gradually to relax, from the ſlighteſt 
turning of the ſtream of diſcipline, 
the banks of order might be broken 
down, and every cultivated ſpot ſwept off 
by the violence of the torrent. Let 
parents conſider this. Let them conſult 
their own hearts, and aſk whether, when 
the children are aſſembled, on the firſt 
day of the week, after meeting, either 
to read the holy ſcriptures, or books pub- 
liſhed by members of our own ſociety, or, 
perhaps, to receive ſome other well adapt- 
ed, virtuous inſtructions, they would ap- 
prove of the abſence of their children: an 
abſence which might at once prevent them 
from gaining an increaſe of impreſ- 
ſions, and unhappily withdraw their at- 
tention from all thoſe which they had 
hitherto received. 8 
9 == It 
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It is needleſs to remark, that this ſchool 

was eſtabliſhed ſolely for the children of 
friends not affluent in their circumſtan- 
ces. Others are accuſed of having ſeized 
the privileges to which they had no 
juſt title. Nor is the charge abſolute- 
IF groundleſs. But this circumſtance will 
avail little, whether it was meant to con- 
demn the inſtitution as prejudicial to other 


ſchools, or the committee who received 


the children, or the friends who ſent 
them. The purchaſe-money was conſi- 
derable; the expence of furniture roſe 
high, and it was neceffary to procure and 
retain ſervants to take care of the premi- 
ſes. At this period, the ſum of eight 
guineas, delivered with every child, was 
materily an object. It contributed to 
the ſupport of the inſtitution. When the 
expenditure of large ſums had taken place, 
and when numbers of children were yet 
wanting to give vigour and ſucceſs to that 
plan of the foundation of which the lead- 
ing object was to provide, on moderate 
deems, a decent board and proper cloth- 


ing, 
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ing, motives of ſound policy required at 
leaſt the temporary admiſſion of all who 
ſought it. Too much cannot be advan- 
ced in praiſe of that judicious and ſucceſs- 
ful deviation from a general rule, when 
friends ſent children to ſtay during a few | 
months, with the view of inducing thoſe 
parents, for whoſe ſake the ſchool was in- 
ſtituted, to part from their offspring, and 
to ſuffer them to reap the benefits of an 
education ſuited to their approaching rank 
in life, and calculated to advance their 


preſent, and to ſecure their future welfare. 


Having once gained this laudable and uſe- 
ful point, ſeveral friends, more than eaſy 
in their circumſtances, voluntarily took 
away their children; and I know inſtan- 
ces wherein the committees have inſiſted 
on the removal of others. It cannot be 
denied but that ſome children, on the 
competence of whoſe parents to ſupply 
their wants it is difficult to determine, are 
till refident in the ſchool; but the com- 
mittee have inſtructed their agents to uſe 
the greateſt circumſpection previous to the 
TR delivery 
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delivery of bills of admiſſion ; and there is 


every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the utmoſt 
care will be hereafter taken, that no detri- 


ment, in conſequence of this inſtitution, 


ſhould reach to other ſchools. 


If any friends (but charity bids us hope 
they are not to be found) are actually diſ- 
poſed to take ungenerous advantages of the 

beneficence of others, all attemps to pal- 

liate their conduct would not cover the 
tranſgreſſion. With themſelves it reſts to 
liſten to the criminating voice of conſci- 
ence. That will tell them more forcibly 
than the admonition of their fellow crea- 
tures, how unjuſtly they counteract the 
original intention of the eſtabliſhment ; 

how obdurately, in the moment that the 

children to be received are limited to a 

preciſe number, they puſh the poor and 
fatherleſs from the charitable gate of that 
aſſylum which is thrown open to comfort 
and inſtru them; and with what a per- 
verſion of the heart and underſtanding, they 


prevent, 
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prevent, in many places, induſtrious ſchool-. 
maſters from gathering the honeſt fruits of 


an expenſive, long and toilſome educa- 
tion. 


If a plan, for raiſing, by ſubſcrip- 
tion, a ſum adequate to the expences of 
ſending a certain number of boys of ſupe- 
rior genius, to ſchools, that they may 
be inſtructed in the higher branches of 
learning, ſhould be adopted, every rea- 
ſon for apprehending that the ſociety 
might feel the want of able teachers, 
would loſe its weight. This meaſure 
would be an earneſt of advantages that 
far outſtrip all common expedtation. 
I once wiſhed that a maſter might 
have been employed at Ackworth, en- 
endued with learning and with talents ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe of conducting pu- 
pils through the whole circle of uſeful 
literary knowledge; nor even now, al- 


though it may probably be inſinuated, 


that ſuch a plan might prove of detri- 
* 8 
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ment to other ſchools, can I entirely re- 
| linquiſh the idea. Too long have we been 
uſed to hear, without the power of refut- 
ing it, the ſerious complaint that our ſo- 
ciety has not produced a number of ac- 
compliſhed ſcholars. We confeſs, and let 
us intermingle our acknowledgments with 
awful veneration of the divine ſource of 
righteouſneſs and wiſdom, of the ONE 
ALONE, who can inſpire the mind of 
man to virtuous intelligence, and throw 
it into uſeful life and action; we confeſs 
that we have received important obliga- 


tions from the labours of Penn, Barclay, 


and others, whoſe ſpirited, yet cool and in- 
conteſtible defence of our principles will be 
admired, whilſt any reverence for truth 
and knowledge ſhail remain amongſt us. 
Theſe celebrated writers were ſurely well 
convinced of the advantages reſulting 
from the ſtrength of human learning, and 
of the power which it conferred upon its 
poſſeſſors: and there is no doubt but the 

firſt mentioned author derived conſiderable 

benefit therefrom, not only when he pro- 
_ ceeded to the execution of the common du- 

ties, 
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ties, but when he deviſed the means of 
cultivating and improving every great con- 
cern of civil life. I am therefore anxious 
that one of the plans ſhould inſtantly be 
carried into execution, in order not ſolely 
that Ackworth may grow flouriſhing under 
a proper number of able teachers, but that 


it may prove a nurſery of good precept- 
ors (the want of which our own ſociety 


have too much reaſon to lament) ready in 
time, to be tranſplanted into other ſemi- 
naries of uſeful learning. It were a waſte 
of time to expatiate on the diſadvantages 

which muſt accrue from employing, in 
the capacity of maſters, perſons who are 
not within the pale of our profeſſion. 
Yet friends equal to the taſk are found 
with difficulty; and I have the teſtimony 
of experience to ſupport me, when I de- 
clare that I inquired, in vain, throughout 
the courſe of ſeveral years, for one clafſi- 

cally educated, and equal to the taſk of 
teaching in my ſchool, I have af la, ſuc- 
ceeded. A young man is at my fide who 
reaped the advantage of having engaged 
eight 
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cight months as a volunteer in the ſervice 
of the eſtabliſhment at Ackworth. 


As I have now troubled thee with 
thoſc ſentiments which occurred to me 
on the ſpot, I muſt beg leave to treſ- 
paſs a little longer on thy patience, and 
to ſubmit to thy opinion ſome looſe hints 
intended for the improvement of the plan 
which the eommittees have adopted. On 
the integrity and benevolence with which 
they ſet forward for the purpoſe of obtain- 
ing the accompliſhment of their views, it 
would prove difficult to beſtow too large a 
portion of applauſe. Yet, as they are 
anxious that the whole ſyſtem of their ope- 
rations ſhould move forward on the broad 
baſis of general utility, as far as, in the 
nature of human occurrences, ſuch cir- 
cumſtances are attainable, it is a tribute 
of reſpect to ſo commendable a diſpoſition, 
to endeavour to aſſiſt it by the propoſal of 
ſome regulations which, probably, are not 
totally undeſerving of the title of improve- 

: ments 
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ments. It may be aſked whether that line 
of education which does not run beyond 
a a proficiency in reading, writing, and com- 
mon arithmetick, is not too bounded for 
the future proſpects of many children now 
at Ackworth, whoſe occupations will 
demand the fuller ſources of intelligence. 
Could the farmer, one of that order of 
men, from whom the nation in general 
are warranted to expect a ſeries of agricul- 
tural improvement, do juſtice to their 
hopes, if all the powers of knowledge 
were circumſcribed within the art of writ- 
ing, and of keeping with a tolerable accu- 
racy, his own accounts? In vain then 
muſt we expect to find in him thoſe abili- 
ties which ſhould affiſt him to ſurvey land 
with the beſt and moſt approved inſtru- 
ments conſtructed for the purpoſe ; to draw 
exact plans; to enter upon any taſk which 
bears relation to levelling, and to the 
meaſurement of work performed either by 
artificers, or others; to diſcover why the 
modern and improved inſtruments of til- 

lage 
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lage are preferable to thoſe of former 
times; and, when poſſeſſed of this diſco- 
very, to riſe ſuperior to the narrow preju- 
dices of his more uncultivated brethren, 
and quit the beaten path on which his an- 
ceſtors invariably trod. I am prepared for 
che objection, that few lads trained up to 
execute the duties of a country life, could 
poſſibly acquire ſo complete a ſtock of 
knowledge as to enable them to go through, 
with credit and ſucceſs, ſuch various em- 
ployments; and I anſwer, that if the 
exertions of the mind remain unfettered 
by the tedious (and to them unſerviceable) 
attempts to grow converſant in the dead 
languages, “ they may arrive, previous to 
the expiration of their fourteenth year, and 
under 


Many fond and partial parents, anxious to throw 
| the fancied or the actual talents of their children into a 
brilliant point of view, imagine that it may be reach- 


ed by an acquaintance with the learned es. It 
is needleſs to remark, that men of diſcernment have ex- 


patiated, with a ſucceſsful ſtrength of reaſoning, upon 


1 
under ſuch a diſcipline as that prevalent 
in the eſtabliſhment of Ackworth, at ſuch 

* 


the benefits which muſt reſult from a claſſical educa- 
tion; nor can it be denied that, where abilities exiſt 
to work upon, and leiſure is not wanting, the well di- 
_ rected ſtudy of the Greek and Roman authors may en- 
large the mind, give elegance to the taſte, and (what is 
far beyond the glittering ornament: of learning) diſpoſe 
the reader to ſuch inſtructive converſation with the vir- 
tuous dead, as may direct him to a fixed contempt for 
novels and romances, which only ſerve to bring the 
paſſions up in arms, and range them under the 
ſtandard of VI CE.—It is however worthy of a ſcrious 
inveſtigation, whether thoſe who diſcover no taſte for 
ancient literature, eſpecially the deſcendants of men 
_ confined to humble lines of life, and much deprived of 
opportunities to cultivate the ſtudy of the Belles 
*< Lettres,” might not, with more advantage, apply 
their time to the acquiſition of a proficiency in ſciences, 
either adapted to their abilities, or immediately con- 
nected with the nature of their profeſſion. To know 
mankind ; to watch the various incidents of life; and 
meg from the experience of the paſt, upon the 
le accurrences of the future, to perſevere in 
ahac wes walls good, and dread the repetition of what 
was criminal or even uſeleſs; to ſhun the fooliſh and 
the wicked; are leſſons more important than all which 
could be gathered from the Greek and Roman writers; 
and eaſily might youth imbibe them, when proper 
modes of education ſhould haye imparted a facility to 
the 


( 
a proficiency in this ſcience, as rarely is 


obtained in common ſchools. 


For whatever ſtations they may hereafter 
be intended, it is requiſite that a// ſhould 


learn the uſe of maps, at leaſt ſufficiently 


to know the geography of their own coun- 
try, and that they do not live upon the 


a pair of globes will ſhortly follow. 


It is equally to be wiſhed, that ingeni- 
ous lads, deſigned for carpenters, joiners, 
and builders, might learn the firſt prin- 
ciples of practical geometry, and the man- 
ner of ſo laying down by the ſcale any 


given plan, that it may preſerve a juſt 


proportion. On this occaſion, their learn- 


die exereiſe of their underſtanding, and habituated their 


diſpoſition to the love and practice of thoſe virtues 


which command reſpect, and are necellary to the at- 
tainment of real happineſs. 


| ing, 


continent. Proper maps have already been : 
preſented to the inſtitution ; and let us 


hope, that from the hand of affluence, 
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ing, proving the help-mate of ingenuity, - 
would render them more truly ſerviceable 
workmen, and (not the burthens, but) 
the ornaments of the ſociety. 


The propriety of indulging lads, who 
have a turn for fine writing in the exerciſe 
of that beneficial art, cannot abſolutely be 
controverted. It is certain, that as clerks, 
they would be deemed a valuable acqui- 
fition. But there are motives which muſt 
juſtify an unwillingneſs to recommend 
too cloſe an application to this branch of 
learning. Multitudes aſpire to ſuch poſts. 
The idea that they are genteel is filled 
with danger to the poſſeſſor, who fre- 
quently concluding that he muſt make 
(in the vulgar phraſe) a figure, proceeds, 
with too worldly a rapidity, in the purſuit 
of affluence, and (I ſhould fear, not ſel- 
dom) becomes loſt to ſociety, and to him- 
ſelf. Farmers and mechanicks, with leſs 

temptation in their way, are more likely to 
become the more uſeful members of ſociety. 


I now take leave, with the remark, that 
the vacant hours of the lads may pro- 


C perly 


EN 

perly be filled up, in the peruſal of 
ſuch books as may furniſh them with ſome 
knowledge of a general ſyſtem of nature, 
whether it refer to all the parts and pro- 
perties of this habitable globe, or to thoſe 
immenſely diſtant and ſtupendous bodies 
which perform their revolutions with 
aſtoniſhing exactitude, and muſt, even if 
we reflect a moment, inſpire the mind 
with awful thoughts of that ALMIGH- 
TY POWER who formed the whole 
within the hollow of his hand. 


If thou ſhouldſt imagine that the fore. 
going hints can prove of any ſervice, I 
am perſuaded that thou wilt communicate 
them to the committees appointed for the 
management of the ſchool at Ackworth, 


Sincerely wiſhing the . of the 
inſtitution, 


J am, &c, 


Jonx LATIMER Mok rox. 


Wandſworth, iſt 
it Month, 1782, 


